absence of anxiety about a life beyond would contribute to the tranquillity of the present life. Not bodily pleasure, but a full and rounded happiness, was his ideal. He led ' an unusually moderate and contented life,'' a model life,' says Zeller, neither in isolation nor in indulgence of sense, but in a sober and affectionate comradeship. ' We cannot live pleasantly [happily],' he used to say, 'without living wisely and nobly and righteously.' Seeing no convincing proof of the immortality of the soul, he advised men—not to eat and drink and make merry—but to ponder well all the gifts that nature bestows or suggests, and follow those that promise a happy and tranquil career. That was the sum and substance of the ' uncleanness of the Epicureans.'
There is this truth in Augustine's ill-informed statement, that he still wavered between the facile pleasures of the plains of life and the frail charm of the arduous hills beyond. Time after time his idealist ardour faded, and the thoughts of wedded joy, and the honour of men, and the soft luxury of wealth, invaded his soul. We have just seen will probably live as long as Stoicism or the
